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Nmr  T«k  Chj 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  13th,  1915,  at  7.15  P.  M. 


SAFETY  RALLY 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  &,  Hartf  oid  Railroad. 

BROIOC  OPERA  HOUSE 
434  East  149di  Street,  Near  Willi*  Avenae 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  13th,  1915,  AT  7.15  P.  M . 

Fresent :  President  Howard  Elliott,  Vice-President  A.  E. 
Whaley,  Mr.  Marcus  H.  Dow,  Mr.  E.  E.  Brmnley, 
Claims  Attorney,  who  acted  as  Chairman  of  meeting, 
varioiis  other  officers,  employees  and  th^  families; 
the  estunated  att^dance  being  about  2,000. 

Ma.  E.  B.  BBUJdiiEY  (Chairman  of  meeting) : 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  This  is  the  third  Safety  First 
meeting  of  a  big  kind  that  the  New  Haven  has  had  and 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  quite  as  snccessful  as  the  other 
two.  The  other  speakers  of  the  evening  will  tell  you  the 
great  work  that  this  movement  has  done,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  things  that  have  impressed  me  here  ia  New 
York  which  seem  to  me  peculiarly  applicable  to  New 
York,  and  it  is  about  that  that  I  want  to  speak  very 
briefly.  In  1914  the  total  number  of  persons  killed  or  in- 
jured on  railroads  in  the  United  States  was  79,388.  In 
the  course  of  twenty  years  the  railroads  have  killed  or 
injured  more  than  1,000,000  persons.  For  the  first  six 
months  in  1914  there  were  about  600  accidents  in  New 
York  State  on  the  New  Haven  alone.   For  the  last  sis 
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months  of  1914  there  were  about  700,  and  the  record  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1915  will  probably  be  greater  than 
that  for  eitiier  period.  In  other  words,  tiie  number  of 
our  accidents  in  this  locality,  no  matter  what  they  may  be 
elsewhere,  and  no  matter  what  the  cause  may  be,  is  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  some- 
thing abont  it,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  are  lies,  damned  lies  and  statis- 
tics, but  you  men  and  you  women  who  have  accidents 
brought  home  to  you  know  what  they  mean.  It  seems  to 
me  that  safety  in  railroad  operation  depends  on  two 
things — safe  appliances  and  safe  men.  The  responsibility 
for  safe  appliances  rests  largely  upon  those  in  authority. 
The  responsibility  for  safe  men  rests  with  the  men  them- 
sdkes.  Hie  Safety  First  meetings  in  the  various  divi- 
sions have  for  their  object  the  improv^ent  of  physical 
conditions.  This  meeting  will  attempt  to  make  safe  men, 
but  no  matter  how  successful  it  may  seem,  it  rests  with 
you  to  understand  clearly  that  railroad  work  is  dan- 
gerous, and  to  make  up  your  mind  to  do  it  carefully. 
This  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  a 
question  of  human  life  and  limb,  and  you  will  not  get  the 
lesson  and  purpose  of  to-night  unless  the  things  said 
here  become  part  and  parcel  of  your  daily  life  and  you 
practice  them  every  minute  of  your  workmg  hours.  That 
is  about  all  that  I  want  to  say  on  that,  and  I  want  to  con- 
clude with  a  little  statement  that  appeared  some  time  ago 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  seems  to  me  to  apply  very 
well  to  this  meeting  and  the  idea  we  have  here  in  mind 
to-night.  So  intimately  related  to  the  conduct  and  policy 
of  the  railroad  organization  is  this  matter  of  efficiency 
that  I  think  I  am  justified  in  applying  the  memorable 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  accident  situation  and 
m  saying  that  it  is  now  for  railroad  men  themselves  to 
determine  'that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain 
and  that  we  by  our  policy  and  conduct  in  the  future,  un- 
der God,  shall  take  on  a  new  birth  of  freedom. ' 

*^Wb.m.  sixteen  years  old  there  was  a  freight  brakeman 
on  the  old  Providence  and  Worcester  Line  who  made 
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$1.62  a  day;  he  became  a  baggagonaster,  a  passenger 
and  freight  conductor,  a  yardmaster,  a  trainmaster,  gen- 
eral agent  at  Providence,  superintendent  of  the  Wor- 
cester Division,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Division 
in  1904,  and  in  1906  was  ehosm  as  general  reprraentative 
in  charge  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  when  they  began 
to  construct  and  install  the  largest  electrically  operated 
passenger  terminal  in  the  world.  On  February  the  1st, 
1913,  this  man,  who  had  come  up  from  the  ranks,  took  up 
the  duties  of  Vice-President  of  The  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  in  charge  of  op- 
eration. I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  our 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Whaley.  (Applause.) 

Vice-Pbbsident  a.  E.  Whaley  : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  fellow 
employees:  As  the  representative  of  the  operating 
department,  I  am  proud  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  this  Safety  First  organization.  We  are  all  very 
much  interested  in  this  work  and  it  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  on  this  occasion.  This 
is  the  first  big  meeting,  as  we  call  it,  at  wMdi  we 
have  had  the  ladies  present.  Your  committee  made  no 
mistake  in  extending  the  invitation  to  the  ladies.  I 
think  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  they  should  be  present, 
and  I  extend  to  them  a  very  cordial  greeting.  This 
meeting  will  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  learning 
something  about  the  workings  of  this  organization  and 
it  comes  at  a  time  when  we  need  their  help  and  assistance. 
Since  the  Safety  First  movement  has  become  so  active 
I  have  had  occasion  to  read  and  think  so  much  about  it 
that  I  have  more  carefully  analyzed  the  reports  in  order 
to  determine  in  my  own  mind  what  percentage  of  the  acci- 
d^ts  were  avoidable.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  report  to 
you  that  since  the  inauguration  of  this  movonent  on  tiie 
New  Haven  Boad  the  number  of  accidents  and  number  of 
personal  injuries  have  been  reduced.  Our  Safety  First 
committees  are  well  organized  and  consist  of  experienced 
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men  from  every  department.  They  have  done  very 

active  work  and  we  feel  that  we  are  obtaining  better  re- 
sults ahnost  daily  in  consequence  of  having  such  an  or- 
ganization and  the  interest  taken  by  our  men.  I  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  central  committee  in  New  Haven  about 
a  week  ago  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  note  the  nran- 
ber  of  subjects  that  had  been  referred  by  your  local  com- 
mittees to  the  central  committee  for  their  consideration 
and  attention.  It  showed  the  active  interest  and  attention 
that  is  being  given  to  every  detail  by  the  entire  organiza- 
tion, also  the  increasing  interest  shown  by  all  employees 
ol  the  system.  With  such  interest  and  activity  there  is 
no  question  but  that  we  will  continue  to  produce  good 
results.  With  these  ideas  active  in  my  mind  I  seldom 
read  an  accident  report  that  I  am  not  reminded  of  the 
days  when  I  was  in  the  train  service,  for  I  know  how  easy 
and  customary  it  was  for  me  to  do  the  very  things  that  I 
am  persuading  you  not  to  do.  I  appreciate,  perhaps  as 
well  as  any  man  in  this  audience,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man 
in  the  active  performance  of  his  duty  to  adopt  what  he 
thinlra  is  the  easiest  way  of  doing  things  without  full  re- 
gard, in  many  instances,  for  his  personal  safety,  and 
that  is  particularly  true  in  all  branches  of  the  active  rail- 
road service.  I  remember  well  in  the  old  days  we  thought 
nothing  of  taking  all  of  the  chances  which  we  are  urging 
you  to  avoid  at  this  time.  I  remember  also  how  many 
men  were  injured  in  taking  those  chances,  and  oftentim^ 
in  reflecting  on  the  past  I  try  to  figure  out  in  my  mind  in 
how  many  instances  accidents  would  have  been  avoided 
had  we  used  the  precautionary  measures  which  we  are  so 
earnestly  recommending  to-day.  I  remember  in  my  own 
experience  of  several  slight  accidents  that  I  know  would 
have  been  avoided  if  I  had  been  more  careful. 

"We  are  a  very  busy  railroad;  we  run  nearly  1,900 
passenger  and  from  350  to  400  freight  trains  daily;  we 
are  essentially  a  switching  road.  In  many  of  our  im- 
portant yards  the  yard  tracks  run  parallel  with  and  are 
adjacent  to  our  busy  main  tracks.  Under  this  condition 
in  the  performance  of  your  duties  it  is  necessary  to  fxe* 
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qu^tly  cross  the  'fast'  or  main  tracks,  and  in  some  in- 
stances use  them  continually  in  connection  with  the  per> 

formance  of  your  yard  work.  With  the  number  of  fast 
trains  running  on  the  main  tracks  it  is  very  necessary 
that  extra  precautions  should  be  taken  by  every  employee 
to  guard  against  accidents  and  personal  injury.  I  fully 
appreciate,  based  again  upon  actual  experience  in  a  busy 
freight  yard,  hustling  to  handle  the  maximum  amount  of 
business  with  despatch,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man's  mind 
to  become  completely  absorbed  in  the  particular  work 
that  he  is  doing,  but  it  would  seem  that,  inasmucii  as  we 
have  these  conditions  that  I  mentioned  and  knowing  that 
they  cannot  be  avoided,  our  only  salvation  lies  in  educa- 
ting ours^ves  to  accept  the  situation  and  exercise  every 
precaution.  It  further  appeals  to  me  tiiat  perhaps  a  littie 
more  can  be  accomplished  if  we  will  all  assume  more  in- 
dividual responsibility  not  only  for  our  personal  safety 
and  welfare,  but  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  fellow 
employees,  particularly  the  inexperienced  or  new  man, 
and  try  to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  at  all 
times  having  in  his  mind  the  conditions  under  which  he 
is  working  and  the  necessity  for  using  every  care  to  in- 
sure his  personal  safety  and  the  safety  of  tiie  man  witii 
whom  he  is  working.  The  limited  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  go  into  any  figures,  but  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
your  efforts  in  the  line  of  Safety  First  for  the  past  year 
have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of,  accidents  and  the 
number  of  personal  injuries.  This  result  is  very  grati- 
fying and,  at  the  same  time,  impresses  upon  us  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  safety.  Having  reduced  very  ma- 
terially the  number  of  accidents  and  knowing  that  many 
of  these  acddents  would  not  have  happened  had  the 
Safety  Mrst  rules  hem  observed,  I  am  prompted  to  bring 
these  facts  to  your  attention  and  in  submitting  them  I 
ask  your  serious  consideration  as  to  what  can  be  further 
accomplished  in  reducing  them,  believing  that  such  facts 
will  inspire  yon  to  greater  efforts  along  the  lines  of 
Safety  First.  Concerted  action  on  the  part  of  everybody 
must  ultimately  result  in  a  further  substantial  reduction. 
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whicli  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  true  that  nearly 
every  railroad  official  is  promoted  from  the  ranks,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  99  per  cent,  of  th^  have  had  the  un- 
pleasant experience  of  notifying  the  family,  either  direct 
or  through  his  organization,  of  the  injury  to  a  husband, 
father  or  brother ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  based  again  on 
actual  experience,  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  duties  tibat 
a  railroad  ofl&cial  has  to  perform.  No  one  appreciates 
what  it  means  to  that  home  more  than  the  official,  espe- 
cially if  he  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  service,  because  he 
has  undoubtedly  had  many  oases  of  this  kind,  and,  in 
many  instances,  has  had  the  actual  experience  in  his  own 
family.  Now  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  what  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  help  us  to  do,  is  to  promote  and  de- 
velop all  of  the  things  which  go  to  make  up  this  Safety 
First  movement.  Just  a  few  more  words  to  the  ladies ; 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  them.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  you  know  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  husband,  father  or  brother  better  than  we 
do,  and  equally  true  that  yon  know  whether  or  not  he  is 
inclined  to  be  a  little  careless  or  indifferent.  In  any 
event,  your  influence  used  in  trying  to  impress  upon  him 
the  importance  of  safeguarding  himself  in  every  way 
consistent  and  practical  with,  or  in  the  performance  of, 
his  duty  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm  and  may  do  a  lot  of 
good.  I  know  that  you  fully  appreciate  what  it  would 
mean  to  you  and  your  family,  and  if  you  can  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  railroad  man  how  much  more  he 
owes  to  himself  and  you  in  the  way  of  avoiding  these  ac- 
cidents it  will  no  doubt  stimulate  him  in  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  this  Safety  First  movement  with  more  vim  and 
determination  and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  both  him- 
self and  family  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  hardship. 

"The  object  of  this  Safety  First  movement  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  accidents,  realizing  fully  that  the  more  we 
can  do  in  advancing  and  promoting  such  a  mov^ent  the 
less  suffering  there  will  be  for  the  employee  and  his 
family.  We  will  also  secure  greater  efficiency,  we  will 
retain  our  experienced  men  in  the  service,  which  is  very 
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desirable,  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  means  better  and 
safer  service  for  both  the  employees  and  passengers. 
Every  man  on  this  railroad  I  think  appredates  that  if  we 
can  save  one  life  or  one  limb  or  one  finger  our  ^Eorts  will 
be  more  than  justified.  No  amount  of  money  can  ever 
replace  the  man  or  overcome  the  suffering  and  hardship 
experienced  by  the  loss  of  any  man,  and  we  appreciate 
what  such  loss  means  to  the  family.  Our  object  in  having 
these  meetings  is  to  constantly  keep  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  the  importance  of  first,  last  and  always  doing  every- 
thing possible  consistent  with  the  service,  to  promote 
safety  in  railroad  operatioou )  * 

"Now  I  must  not  take  any  more  of  your  time,  as  our 
program  is  quite  a  lengthy  one.  Our  President  is  here 
and  I  know  you  are  all  anxious  to  hear  from  him,  for 
from  him  you  always  hear  something  interesting  and  ia- 
structive  and  I  am  not  goiag  to  meroaek  upon  the  long 
program.  We  are  also  going  to  try  to  show  to  you, 
through  the  medium  of  moving  pictures,  what  actually 
happens  on  railroads,  hoping  it  will  impress  upon  us  all 
the  importance  of  everyone  doing  their  part  in  bringing 
about  the  desired  result,  namely,  increasing  the  safety  of 
the  employees  and  the  passengers, 

"This  is  our  third  big  meeting,  the  first  having  hem 
held  ia  Boston  and  the  second  in  New  Haven.  Bight  here 
I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  New  Haven  meeting, 
namely,  that  we  have  as  fine  a  set  of  men  and  as  good 
railroad  men  on  the  New  Haven  £oad  as  are  employed 
on  any  railroad  in  this  country;  you  have  proven  your 
ability,  you  have  demonstrated  your  loyalty  and  I  am 
proud  of  you,  and  I  will  vouch  for  the  entire  organization 
being  able  to  meet  any  emergency  which  may  arise  in  the 
future.  The  question  of  the  number  of  persons  killed  and 
injured  on  American  railroads  is  a  serious  matter  and 
something  must  be  done.  It  is  so  serious  that  it  is  an 
emergency,  because  we  are  wasting  too  many  lives — I 
think  all  American  railroads  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
record  is  one  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  be  proud — 
and  ther^ore  it  d^nands  tiiat  something  be  done  to  make 
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a  better  showing  if  we  expect  to  hold  a  repntation  of 
being  competent  railroad  officials  and  employees.  The 
responsibility  rests  as  much  with  the  employee,  I  think, 
as  it  does  with  the  officiaL  The  Safety  First  mov^ent 
has  been  inaugurated  on  nearly  all  of  the  well-governed 
railroads  in  this  country  in  one  form  or  another.  On  the 
New  Haven  Eoad  we  have  decided  to  do  the  work  with 
our  own  organization,  and  we  believe  that  up  to  this  time 
good  results  have  been  accomplished.  We  believe  that 
there  are  many  more  that  can  be  accomplished.  Now 
what  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  is  to  respond  to  a  man  to  see 
if  the  New  Haven  Eoad  at  the  expiration  of  another  year 
oamiot  show  by  statistics  that  we  have  by  harmonious 
and  concerted  action  and  effort  on  our  part  been  able  to  ■ 
make  an  enviable  record  and  one  of  which  we  can  justly 
feel  proud.  If  every  man  going  to  make  up  this  railroad 
organization  will  seriously  consider  this  matter  and  woi± 
shonlder  to  shoulder  witii  his  fellow  employee,  helping 
each  other  and  remembering  that  the  first  and  greatest 
benefit  is  derived  by  himself  and  his  family  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  resnlt. 

"I  want  to  thank  the  committee,  I  want  to  congratnlate 
you  on  this  turnout,  thank  you  all  for  coming,  and  hope 
you  will  enjoy  the  evening  and  go  away  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  do  something  to  help  the 
railroad.  (Applause.) 

Me.  Brumley:  ''Mr.  Whaley  has  brought  the  impor- 
tance of  safety  to  the  employee  and  to  the  family  of  the 
employee.  Now  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  whole 
safety  problem,  and  that  is  the  importance  of  safety  to 
the  public  at  large,  and  particularly  the  traveling  public. 
In  1910,  at  the  Montana  State  Fair  at  Helena,  a  speaker 
said:  'The  railway  employee  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  railway  nser  to  be  sober,  industrious  and  careful,  so 
as  to  furnish  the  best  and  safest  transportation  to  the 
public,  and  he  has  a  responsibility  to  the  railway  owner 
to  furnish  a  whole  day's  honest  and  efficient  work  for  the 
compensation  that  he  receives,  whatever  it  may  be.  The 
industrial  siQ>remacy  of  America  camiot  be  maintained 
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unless  that  is  done,  and  every  patriotic  man,  no  matter 
what  his  employment,  should  stop  waste  in  labor  as  weH 
as  in  material,  and  expect  hard  work  and  rigid  econ- 
omy.' 

"At  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  New  York  City,  on  De- 
cember 11,  1913,  the  same  speaker  said:  'If  tlie  rail- 
ways are  quasi  public  servants  their  employees  are  also 
quasi  pubUc  servants,  and  the  people  should  hold  the 
man,  as  well  as  the  master,  to  his  responsibility. ' 

"The  man  who  said  those  things  has  since  gone  up  and 
down  New  England  explaining  to  the  people  the  relation 
of  the  public  to  the  railway,  the  relation  of  the  railway 
to  the  public,  and  how  really  interdependent  they  are, 
and  has  explained  the  importance  of  this  whole  Safety 
First  movement. 

"The  man  who  said  those  things  is  Mr.  Howard  Elliott. 

"I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  our  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Howard  Elliott"  (Applause.) 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen  and  particularly  fellow  em- 
ployees of  the  New  Haven  Bead,  I  did  not  Imow  that  Mr. 
Brumley  was  to  recall  some  of  my  previous  remarks, 
one  in  far  off  Montana  and  one  here  in  New  York, 
but  before  I  proceed  I  want  to  express  my  very  great 
appreciation  of  having  met  my  old  friend  Bill  Pruitt 
here  to-night.  I  knew  him  in  my  old  days  in  Montana, 
long  before  either  he  or  I  ever  expected  to  speak  to  New 
Haven  employees  in  New  York  City.  His  music  is  beau- 
tiful and  he  is  a  sterling  fellow  in  every  way,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  he  is  here  to  help  entertain  you  to-night. 

"It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  come  to  these 
Safety  First  meetings,  and,  as  some  of  you  know,  I  have 
been  able  to  attend  each  one  of  the  large  meetings,  the 
one  in  Boston  on  January  25th,  the  other  in  New  Haven 
on  March  14th,  and  now  again  here.  As  Mr.  Whaley  has 
already  said  to  you,  the  officers  of  the  company  feel 
grateful  because  ttie  wives  and  daughters,  and  I  presume 
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tiie  sweethearts  of  some  of  the  employees,  are  here.  If 
we  can  enlist  the  influence  of  the  women  in  this  Safety 
First  movement  we  believe  they  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  more  directions  than  one,  because  every  good 
man  knows  that  the  influence  of  a  good  woman  in  his  life 
is  better  than  any  other  influence  he  can  have.  Wh^  I 
come  to  these  big  Safety  meetings  I  feel  that  I  am  just 
one  member  of  a  great  family  of  35,000  or  36,000  em- 
ployees. The  thought  then  comes  to  me,  is  there  one  of 
us  who  would  ecmseiously  take  a  step  to  do  harm  or  any 
injury  to  a  member  of  that  great  family?  Is  there  one 
of  us  who  should  not,  on  the  other  hand,  work  and  think 
unceasingly  to  prevent  an  injury  to  one  of  our  family? 
If  we  would  not  do  an  injury  <Kmsciously  we  must 
learn  to  feel  that  unconsmously  we  should  not  commit 
any  act  that  would  injure  one  of  us.  We  must  learn 
to  breathe  Safety,  talk  Safety,  dream  Safety  if  we  are  to 
attain  the  Safely  habit,  which  in  time  will  prevent  even 
an  unconscious  act  of  injury  to  one  member  of  this  fam- 
ily. As  we  all  know,  most  of  the  deaths  and  injuries 
are  due  to  carelessness  and  disobedience,  and  to  a 
lack  of  conscious  or  unconscious  effort  for  safety.  The 
Safety  habit  must  be  part  of  us  if  we  are  to  prevent  acci- 
dent and  death,  which  bring  misery  and  sorrow  to  indi- 
viduals and  families. 

**Now,  this  company  has  organized  Safety  Committees 
upon  an  of  its  divisions  and  they  are  made  up,  as  you 
know,  of  the  division  officers  of  all  ranks  and  the  men 
from  all  departments  of  the  service.  We  thus  get  the  best 
co-operative  spirit  and  the  best  influence,  and  this  is 
having  its  effect  in  many  ways ;  it  is  having  its  effect 
in  actual  Safety.  It  is  having  another  effect,  in  drawing 
the  great  family  together  and  making  us  work  more  har- 
moniously for  the  good  of  all.  We  see  it  in  regularity 
of  service.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  report  issued  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York  announced  that 
the  New  Haven  has  been  running  its  trains  in  and  out 
of  New  York  with  such  regularity  that  we  have  been 
veiry  dose  to  the  top  of  the  list  for  a  number  of 
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months.  TMb  is  something  we  ought  to  be  proud  of,  be- 
cause the  public  would  much  rather  have  reasonable 
speed  with  regularity  than  very  fast  speed  with  irregu- 
larity. We  want  to  avoid  excessive  speed  and  we  do  not 
ask  when  trains  are  late  that  they  t^ould  be  run  reck- 
lessly  simply  to  make  a  good  record.  This  regularity  of 
service  and  that  report  from  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion denote,  as  I  say,  closer  co-operation. 

''One  of  your  speakers  told  of  the  ofieers  trying  to 
produce  better  facilities  and  how  the  men  are  trying  to 
use  these  facilities  to  better  advantage.  Nearly  94  per 
cent,  of  the  trackage  of  the  New  Haven  Bead  is  equipped 
with  block  signals  of  one  kind  or  another.  That  was  the 
record  on  January  1, 1915,  and  we  are  increasing  the  per- 
centage this  year.  On  that  day  we  had  830.6  miles  of 
track  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals  and  1,870.4 
miles  with  non-automatic,  or  2,701  miles  altogether.  This 
included  the  single,  double,  three-  and  four-track  fines. 
On  1,065  miles  of  our  track  the  alternating  current  was 
used  and  the  signals  were  electrically  lighted  on  530 
miles.  Of  the  276  interlocUng  signal  plants  in  service 
254  were  mechanical  and  22  were  electrical.  The  total 
number  of  working  levers  in  the  block-signal  system 
along  these  lines  was  5,415,  and  the  number  of  switches 
operated  by  these  signids  was  2,097.  These  are  very  im- 
portant elements  in  your  safety  and  the  safety  of  the 
public.  It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  oflBcers  to  try  to  so 
manage,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  as  to  increase  your  safety 
and  increase  the  safety  of  the  public.  Only  recently  have 
we  felt  that  financial  ocmditions  were  sufficiently  <dear  to 
warrant  an  expenditure  of  something  like  $600,000  for 
improved  signals  this  year  on  the  road.  In  the  direction 
of  safer  service  on  our  main  line  for  you  and  those  that 
ride  with  you,  we  have  also  adopted  this  year  a  rail  that 
is  a  little  stronger  than  any  ever  laid  on  tiie  New  Haven 
Eoad.  The  new  rail  weighs  107  pounds  to  the  yard — 
seven  pounds  more  than  the  old  100-pound  rail.  These 
seven  pounds  are  so  distributed  as  to  make  a  little 
stronger  ndL  By  the  end  of  this  year  we  hope  to  have 
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the  New  York  Division,  upon  wJbich  many  of  you  work, 
equipped  with  creosoted  ties,  serew  spikes  and  heaTiw 
and  modem  tie  plates. 

"We  are  spending  $130,000  for  improved  rock  ballast 
between  Westerly  and  Kingston  on  the  Providence  Divi- 
sion. Three  himdred  and  sixty-two  new  steel  passenger 
cars  have  been  introdnoed  into  the  servioe.  This  all 
makes  for  greater  safety — and  100  more  cars  are  coming 
this  year.  In  our  efforts  to  prevent  accidents  at  stations 
we  have  put  in  improved  lights  and  extended  platforms, 
all  in  the  interest  of  trying  to  improve  tiie  safety  of  the 
company's  passengers.  Now,  as  you  know,  we  are  making 
1,500  or  2,000  eflficiency  tests  each  month  simply  to  ex- 
periment. These  tests  tell  us  where  we  can  find  the  weak 
spots,  and  we  can  thus  get  your  help  to  formulate  rules 
that  can  be  reasonably  lived  np  to.  Those  are  some  of 
the  physical  things  of  the  railroad. 

"After  all,  the  railroad  is  a  very  human  affair  and  the 
soul  of  a  railroad  is  fidelity.  The  railroad  is  a  great  dis- 
ciplined power,  owning  rule,  cars,  locomotives,  bridges, 
stations.  It  requires  the  highest  quality  of  mechanical 
skill  and  expert  knowledge  to  manage  its  affairs.  The 
glory  of  a  railroad  is  the  united  adjustment  of  all  of  its 
men,  who  are  its  nerves,  to  produce  safety  and  efficiency, 
economy  and  courtesy,  and  the  railroad,  like  a  human 
being,  should  try  every  day  to  do  a  little  better.  We,  as 
patriotic  American  citizens,  owe  it  to  our  country  to  do 
our  work  just  a  little  better  to-day  than  we  did  it  yester- 
day, and  to  do  it  to-morrow  ev«i  a  little  better.  Only  in 
that  way  can  we  have  national  efficiency,  which  is  so  im- 
portant, especially  at  this  time,  when  we  are  the  only 
great  nation  that  is  at  peace.  Any  man  that  sits  back 
and  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he  has  accom- 
plished makes  very  little  real  progress  and  improve- 
ment ;  and  we,  you  whom  I  am  speaking  to,  and  all  on  the 
New  Haven  Boad,  ought  not  to  rest  until  we  make  the 
New  Haven  the  safest  road  in  the  country.  We  must  put 
it  in  a  position  so  that  it  can  serve  the  public  with  the 
highest  efiELciency  and  economy.  We  can  do  this  with  co- 
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operation  and  united  effort,  and  if  we  have  the  help 
of  our  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  and  all  of  the  good 
womoL  interested  in  our  welfare  and  h£^[>piness  we  shall 
attain  that  high  level  of  character  and  success. 

"Now,  coupled  with  the  Safety  movement  is  the  Blffi- 
dency  movement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  go  hand  in 
hand,  because  without  efficiency  you  cannot  have  safely. 
This  ^dency  organization  really  embraces  every  em- 
ployee on  the  road.  Some  indications  of  the  work  of  tlds 
organization  have  from  time  to  time  reached  the  public. 
You  have  probably  noticed  the  red  and  white  danger  lines 
painted  on  the  platforms  of  many  stations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warning  the  people  of  the  danger  of  standing  too 
near  the  tracks  upon  which  express  trains  may  pass. 
That  method  of  insuring  the  safety  of  the  public  is  being 
tested  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  efficiency  organization, 
and  it  is  only  one  of  numerous  safety  measures  which  are 
constantly  under  consideration.  Mr.  Bardo,  in  a  recent 
Safety  circular,  said : '  Safety  is  freedom  from  hazard,  in- 
jury or  loss,  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  employee  to 
observe  the  rules  and  such  other  precautions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  himself  that  all  appliances  and  facili- 
ties are  in  safe  condition  and  used  m  such  a  manner  as  to 
protect  life,  limb  and  property.'  The  work  of  the  Effi- 
ciency organization,  covering  a  very  wide  field,  is  not 
always  patent  to  the  public.  Part  of  the  work  recently 
has  been  an  examination  of  every  highway  crossing  at 
grade,  with  the  object  of  securing  a  better  view  of  the 
tracks  by  trimming  trees,  cutting  out  underbrush  and  re- 
moving buildings  and  other  obstructions. 

"You  well  know  accidents  are  sometimes  caused  by 
objects  being  too  near  the  tracks  and  proper  clearance 
has  to  be  studied  at  all  times.  In  the  shops  there  is  an- 
other problem  of  Bffidency  and  Safety,  and  we  have  en- 
deavored, during  the  last  year,  to  study  that.  We  have 
endeavored  at  stations  to  protect  baggage  trucks,  scales 
and  other  equipm^t;  to  do  better  work  with  motor  cars, 
and  lately  we  have  started  quite  a  movement  in  an  effort 
to  minimize  the  dreadful  toll  of  death  of  trespassers  on 


tiie  New  Haven  tracks.  Now,  while  a  man  running  an 
engine  is  not  morally  or  legally  to  blame,  still  everyone 
who  has  had  to  do  with  the  train  service  knows  how 
dreadful  it  is  to  find  that  it  is  too  late  to  avoid  striking 
a  trespasser.  This  Efficiency  bureau  receives  many  re- 
ports, and  all  the  information  on  one  division  is  ex- 
changed with  all  other  divisions,  so  Unai  it  can  spread  the 
test  and  the  knowledge  all  over  the  roajd. 

"Mnch  as  we  want  to  make  improvements,  some  of 
which  I  have  outlined  to  you,  there  has  been  great  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so,  as  the  company  during  the  last  two 
years  has  been  in  v^  serious  financial  condition.  For 
that  reason  we  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  most 
severe  economies  everywhere  and  to  mvent  ways  to  make 
a  dollar  go  as  far  as  practicable.   My  own  part  of  the 
work  has  been  to  do  what  I  conld  by  suggesting  enthnsi- 
asm  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  safety  and  bet- 
ter feeling,  not  only  among  our  own  men,  but  among  the 
great  public  of  New  England,  for  whom  we  really  are 
working.  For  the  last  five  months  I  have  worked  to  bring 
abont  in  the  Legislatures  of  CJonnecticut,  Massachusetts 
and  Ehode  Island  the  passage  of  laws  that  if  general  con- 
ditions improve  will  permit  the  company  to  get  on  a 
firmer  financial  basis,  a  very  important  iMng  for  ns  and 
for  the  public  who  use  the  railroad,  because  the  New 
Haven  is  owned  in  New  England,  where  most  of  our  men 
live ;  75  per  cent,  of  the  stock  is  owned  in  New  England, 
15  per  cent  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  employees  live  in  New  England.  If 
we  can  have  a  resumption  of  business  and  a  restoration 
of  confidence  and  credit  the  company  will  in  time  receive 
financial  support  and  nourishment  from  the  people  along 
its  lines,  and  this  will  enable  us  to  make  the  improve- 
ments tiiat  mean  so  much  to  the  daily  lives  of  the  men  on 
the  road  and  to  the  patrons  of  the  road. 

''As  a  slight  indication  that  we  have  turned  the  comer, 
an  inddent  hiqppened  only  Friday.  The  company  had 
two  notes  falling  due  at  certain  banks  in  New  England  on 
which  we  had  paid,  six  months  ago,  quite  a  high  rate  of 
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interest.  "We  were  able  to  renew  those  notes  yesterday 
at  2  per  cent,  less  than  we  paid  six  months  ago.  I  take 
this  to  mean  that  the  company  *s  standing  is  better  and 
that  there  is  greater  confidence  in  your  work  and  the 
work  of  the  officers. 

' '  The  fact  that  we  obtained  the  remedial  legislation  I 
speak  of  marks  a  starting  out,  I  hope,  on  a  course  of  great 
constructive  work  in  building  up  the  New  Haven  Eoad, 
the  business  of  New  England,  and  particularly  the  trans- 
portation business  of  New  England.  Success  in  building 
up  the  road  and  making  it  sound  and  solid  is  very  vital  if 
New  England  is  to  go  forward  the  way  we  all  want  it  to 
and  thus  make  it  a  better  place  for  you  and  your  cMldren 
and  your  grandchildr^  to  live  in.  After  all,  with  those  of 
us  beyond  forty-five  years  old,  the  chief  desire  of  life  is  to 
try  to  adjust  our  affairs  so  that  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  us  can  go  forward  and  have  a  wholesomer,  safer 
and  happier  life.  Our  watchwords  for  every  man  on  the 
New  Haven,  whether  officer  or  employee,  ought  to  be  effi- 
ciency, safety,  economy,  courtesy  and  publicity.  An 
essential  principle  back  of  the  publicity  policy  of  the 
company  is  this:  If  the  company  is  to  work  out  its 
problems  properly  it  must  have  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  strive  all  the  time  to  do  better.  The  fact  is 
that  the  company  endeavors  to  secure  the  help  of  the 
public  in  worldng  out  these  great  problems.  These  prob- 
lems are  very  largely  the  concern  of  the  public.  In  order 
to  get  the  help  of  the  public  we  must  tell  the  public  what 
the  difficulties  are. 

"Every  man  has  different  duties  to  perform,  and  there 
are  different  kinds  of  work  in  a  great  organization  like 
this  great  family  of  36,000  men,  but  there  is  trutii  in  the 
famous  saying  ascribed  to  Daniel  Webster:  'There  is 
always  room  at  the  top.'  No  matter  what  place  a  man 
fills  there  is  a  chance  to  fill  a  better  one.  Look  over  the 
list  of  the  railroad  officers  m  the  country  and  you  will 
find  that  99  per  cent,  of  them  began  in  the  ranks  in  a  very 
modest  capacity.  The  toastmaster  told  you  about  Mr. 
Whaley;  my  own  work  began  as  a  level  rodman  in  North- 
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western  Missouri  at  the  miuuficent  salary  of  $15.00  a 
month,  and  I  have  been  at  it  thirty-five  years.  I  had  the 

dream  of  nearly  every  man,  that  long  before  the  present 
time  I  could  take  it  a  little  easier  and  not  work  so  hard; 
but  the  older  one  gets  the  more  one  wants  to  do  his  or  her 
share  in  the  world. 

** There  is  another  matter  to-day  that  strikes  me  as 
very  important.  It  is  most  essential  that  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  should  be  keener  and  deeper  in  our  minds  and 
hearts ;  we  must  he  loyal  to  ourselves,  we  must  be  loyal 
to  our  jobs,  loyal  to  our  families,  and  we  should  speak 
good  words  and  defend  ourselves  and  our  jobs  and  our 
families  and  our  company;  but  above  all,  we  must  be 
loyal  to  our  country  because  she,  after  all,  is  the  mother 
of  us  all,  and  unless  she  is  well  guarded  our  own  daily 
work  could  not  go  on  as  it  should.  We  must,  I  repeat, 
be  ever  loyal  to  our  country  and  support  whole- 
heartedly all  in  authority  by  bemg  good,  wholesome,  ef- 
fective American  m^  and  citizens.  Personally  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  to  have  a  serious  conflict  that  means  a  war, 
but  for  all  that  we  owe  a  stanch  loyalty  to  the  country.  I 
do  not  believe  iu  any  crisis  that  may  come  to  the  country 
there  will  be  found  any  men  who  will  support  it  to  a 
higher  degree  and  with  greater  loyalty  than  the  great 
party  of  American  railway  employees  and  the  employees 
of  the  New  Haven  Boad.  (Applause.) 

''I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  having  these  meet- 
ings. I  think  they  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  thank  you 
for  listening  to  me,  and  perhaps  I  have  preached  a  little 
sermon,  but  it  is  an  inspiration  to  me  to  come  to  these 
meetings,  although  at  times  it  is  difficult,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  improve  this  great  piece  of  machinery.  The  New 
Haven  Boad,  made  up  of  36,000  employees  and  some 
45,000  owners,  we  must  encourage  the  spirit  of  fidelity, 
the  spirit  of  loyalty,  the  spirit  of  supportiog  one  another, 
d^ending  one  another ;  we  must  inspire  a  true  (Spirit  of 
co-operation  to  the  end  that  we  may  do  our  duty,  as  I 
said,  to  ourselves,  to  our  families,  the  public  whom  we 
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serve  and  to  our  country.  I  thank  you  very  much." 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

Mb.  Bbumley  : 

**We  know  more  thoroughly  now,  after  Mr.  Elliott's 
speech,  the  great  detail  of  work  done  by  those  in 
authority  along  the  Safety  line  and  along  the  tine  of  effi- 
oieney,  and  it  rests  with  us  who  are  under  those  in  au- 
thority to  do  our  share  from  day  to  day  in  our  own  way 
and  ta  our  own  field.  The  moving  picture  called  'Steve 
HiU's  Awakening,'  which  you  will  see  to-night,  was 
thought  out  by  the  General  Safety  Agent  of  The  New 
York  Central  Railroad  and  staged  under  his  personal 
direction,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Safety  cam- 
paign on  the  various  divisions  of  the  New  York  Central 
system.  The  principal  parts  are  taken  by  professional 
actors,  and  the  picture  has  made  a  great  success.  The 
National  Board  of  Censorship,  in  writing  to  the  New 
York  Central,  said:  'We  certainly  compliment  the  New 
York  Central  Bailroad  on  this  picture  and  we  feel  sure  it 
will  go  a  long  ways  toward  driving  home  what  the  Safety 
Department  is  trying  to  do.'  The  New  York  Central 
Bailroad  reports  that  there  has  been  a  general  reduction 
in  the  number  of  accidents  in  all  classes  of  cases;  the 
records  showing  that  there  was  273  fewer  deaths  and 
4,030  fewer  injuries  during  the  first  six  months  of  1914 
over  the  first  six  months  of  1913.  The  New  York  Central 
Bailroad  attributes  this  decrease  to  the  very  effective 
work  of  its  Safety  First  organization,  and  the  question 
arises  in  my  mind  whether  the  New  Haven,  with  its 
Safety  First  organization  under  way,  is  going  to  let  the 
New  York  Central  get  ahead  of  us.  I  don't  think  it  is. 
The  General  Safety  Agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Bail- 
road is  going  to  explain  to  you  more  in  detail  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  what  it  means  to  the  men.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Marcus  H.  Dow,  Gen- 
eral Safety  Agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Bailioad 
Company.'* 
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Mb.  Mabcus  H.  Dow  : 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to 
you  to-night  on  the  subject  of  Safety  and  it  certainly  is 
inspiring  to  see  so  many  gathered  here  in  the  interest  of 
such  a  superior  purpose  as  that  of  saving  hnman  life  and 
limb.  In  the  first  plaee  I  wish  to  say  tluit  railroad  work 
is  not  the  most  hazardous  of  all  occupations,  because 
there  are  at  least  four  other  great  industries  in  this  coun- 
try where  the  number  of  persons  killed  per  thousand  em- 
ployees is  greater  than  it  is  on  railroads,  and  railroad 
<»sualties  form  only  a  part  of  the  total  industrial  acci- 
dents of  the  country  each  year.  However,  the  fact  must 
be  admitted  tiiat  there  are  a  great  many  lives  and  limbs 
saerifieed  on  railroads  in  aeddoits  which  ean  be  pre- 
vented, and  I  hope  to  point  out  to  you  to-night  the  prin- 
cipal avenue  in  which  your  oportunity  for  successful 
Safety  effort  lies.  The  problem  of  preventing  accidents, 
or  as  it  has  been  more  eommonly  termed,  tiie  Safety  First 
problem,  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  persons  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  the  slogan  Safety  First  rings  out 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Mexico  to  Southern  Can- 
ada. I  still  believe  that  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  do  not  understand  what  this  Safety  movemoit  is  and 
what  has  brought  it  about.  Few  people  realize  that  in 
the  past  there  have  been  upwards  of  35,000  persons  killed 
and  more  than  2,000,000  injured  in  aeddents,  industrial 
aceidents  if  you  please,  in  this  eountiy  in  a  single  year, 
and  that  it  was  to  close  the  flood-gates  upon  the  surging 
sea  of  preventable  accidents  and  educate  the  employer, 
the  employee  and  the  general  public  to  work  together  to 
prevent  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  these  per- 
sons who  form  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  national  ex- 
istence that  this  movement  was  started,  and  so  twentieth 
century  progress  has  placed  accident  prevention  in  the 
f  oregromid,  and  now  industrial  oonoems  ever3rwhere  are 
forming  or  have  formed  different  plans  for  work  in  this 
field  of  very  laudable  endeavor.  Two  important  elements 
have  been  brought  forward:  one  of  these  is  the  meehaii* 
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ical  element,  or  the  guarding  of  machinery,  the  installa- 
tion of  safety  devices  or  the  correction  of  physical  condi- 
tions which,  if  left  uncorrected,  might  contribute  to  un- 
saf«aes8 ;  the  other  is  the  human  element ;  and  it  is  this 
big,  powerful,  all-important  factor  that  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  in  particular  about  to-night. 

"For  years  there  has  been  a  nation-wide  agitation  in 
behalf  of  greater  safeguards  for  the  employees  of  rail- 
roads, other  industries  and  for  the  general  public.  In 
every  State  there  has  been  a  veritable  epidemic  of 
lation  moving  toward  the  protection  of  the  workingman 
from  injury.  Safety  devices  of  every  description  have 
beoi  installed,  rules  have  been  formulated,  regulations 
adopted  and  laws  passed  until  it  would  seem  as  tJiough 
accidents  never  could  happen.  But  the  disquieting 
feature  of  the  situation  has  been  that  up  until  about  a 
year  ago,  in  spite  of  all  these  extraordinary  precautions, 
taken  to  insure  immunity  from  harm,  aeddents  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  steadily,  and  the  very  laws  that  were 
made  to  prevent  accidents  actually  seemed  to  foster  them. 
Now  it  has  remained  for  the  officials  of  railroads  and 
other  great  industries  to  discover  where  the  real  trouble 
lies.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  with  all  the  laws 
that  might  be  passed  and  all  the  safety  devices  that 
might  be  installed  there  never  could  be  a  successful  re- 
duction in  accidents  until  there  had  been  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  those  persons  in  whose  interest  these  pre- 
cautions were  being  taken.  In  other  words,  it  was  found 
that  the  human  element  was  knocking  all  the  carefully 
laid  plans  of  well-meaning  legislators  into  a  cocked  hat, 
and  so,  within  the  past  few  years,  this  Safety  Urst  move- 
ment has  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  preventing, 
through  co-operation  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee, that  vast  majority  of  aeddents  which  it  was 
found  could  not  be  prevented  by  any  other  meaira. 

**The  first  step  taken  was  to  determine  the  great  un- 
derlying cause  of  accidents.  A  study  of  the  statistics  of 
railroads  and  other  industries  showed  conclusively  that 
the  big  majority  of  aeddents  wexe  caused  by  unsafe 
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practices  or  the  taking  of  chances.  Now  what  is  taking 
a  chance?  The  answer  is,  it  is  a  form  of  gambling.  If  a 
man  bets  on  a  horse  to  win  a  race  he  puts  up  his  money 
as  a  stake  and  he  takes  a  ehanoe  that  his  horse  will  win 
and  that  he  will  win  a  few  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  man  drives  his  automobile  over  a  railroad  crossing 
and  does  not  stop  to  look  and  listen  he  puts  iq>  his  life 
and  the  lives  of  others  who  may  be  in  his  car  as  the  stake 
and  he  takes  a  chance  that  no  train  or  engine  will  happen 
to  come  along  and  strike  him  and  that  he  will  win,  and 
gain  what?  A  few  minutes  time.  He  gMnbles  for  time 
and  human  lives  are  at  stake.  Now,  then,  who  are  the 
great  American  chance-takers  T  Are  they  the  railroad 
employees  or  the  mine  workers  or  some  other  class  of 
industrial  employees,  or  just  who  are  the  great  American 
chance-takers!  Let  us  consider  this  point  for  a  moment 
to  see  if  we  can  determine  it  among  ourselves.  In  the 
City  of  New  York  during  the  year  1913,  according  to 
the  Coroner's  record,  there  were  5,750  persons  who  met 
violent  death  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  alone,  more 
than  400  of  them  on  aeconnt  of  being  stmck  or  run  over 
by  some  moving  street  vehicle,  more  than  800  on  account 
of  falling  out  of  windows  and  down  stairways,  etc.,  more 
than  200  by  accidental  drowning  and  so  on  down  the  list 
"In  order  to  detennine  with  what  degree  of  care  the 
average  person  approaches  places  of  danger  I  recently 
caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  of  three  important 
railroad  crossings ;  one  located  at  Syracuse,  New  York ; 
another  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  a  third  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  Oarefnl  check  was  made  of  every  person  who 
crossed  the  tracks,  whether  on  foot  or  in  a  vehicle  during 
a  twelve-hour  period,  and  out  of  7,779  persons  who 
crossed  the  tradia  would  you  believe  it,  only  859  of  them, 
or  less  than  5  per  cent.,  took  the  precaution  to  look  both 
ways  before  classing  the  tracks,  and  so  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  habit  of  chance-taking  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
class  of  individuals.  The  habit  of  chance-taking  is  nni- 
versal ;  you  see  it  in  the  person  who  attempts  to  cross  a 
erowded  slreet  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left ;  you 
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see  it  in  the  person  who  does  look  and  then  rushes  ahead 
of  a  car  or  automobile ;  you  see  it  in  the  person  who  at- 
tempts to  drive  his  team  or  automobile  over  a  railroad 
crossing  and  does  not  stop  to  look  and  listen ;  you  see  it 
in  the  trespasser  who  voluntarily  and  needlese^y  risks  his 
life  by  going  on  the  railroad  tracks  where  he  has  no  right 
to  be.  They  are  all  chance-takers,  every  one  of  them. 
Now,  th^  to  correct  and  control  the  human  element  is 
the  big  problem  that  confronts  us  in  this  work  of  aoddent 
prevention.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  accident  preventive  influence  lies  in 
the  education  of  every  human  being.  Now  this  work  of 
education  may  be  conducted  in  variom  ways,  but  there 
is  one  way  in  which  every  railroad  man  here  to-night  can 
take  an  active  part,  and  that  is  by  cautioning  or  warning 
your  fellow  employees  against  unsafe  practices  when 
sueh  practices  are  observed.  Bailroad  men,  not  unlike 
persons  in  any  otheir  walk  of  life,  become  so  accustomed 
to  their  surroundings  that  unsafe  practices  are  followed. 
Most  m^  would  know  these  practices  are  unsafe  if  atten- 
tion were  called  to  them ;  the  railroad  officials  cannot  ob- 
serve the  acts  of  all  employees  at  all  times,  therefore  it 
becomes  the  important  duty  of  every  employee  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  his  fellows  unsafe  practices  when  such 
practices  are  observed,  and  in  order  to  get  results  in  the 
prevention  of  accidents  it  is  necessary  for  the  employee, 
every  one  of  you,  to  have  the  subject  of  Safety  contin- 
ually in  your  mind,  and  instead  of  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  a  service  which  might  save  a  life  you 
must  keep  your  eyes  op^  and  look  for  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  don't  mean  by  that  that  it  is  always  necessary 
to  perform  some  spectacular  act  of  courage  or  heroism  to 
save  the  life  of  a  fellow  being,  although  there  have  been 
many  heroes  in  the  ranks  of  railroad  men  whose  acts  will 
live  long  in  our  memory  as  illustrations  of  heroism  and 
strong  devotion  to  duty,  unexcelled  even  on  modem 
fields  of  battle,  but,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  other  ways 
of  saving  human  lives  than  by  such  spectacular  acts  of 
heroisQL  I  am  going  to  tell  a  Uttie  story  whieh  will  illus- 
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trate  this  point.  On  one  of  our  divisions  not  so  very  long 
^o  a  section  hand  observed  two        ^ter  upon  tibie 
right-of-way  from  a  manufacturing  plant  located  near 
the  tracks  and  start  to  take  a  short  cut  over  a  bridge  on 
which  the  tracks  were  laid.   This  section  hand  stopped 
those  two  men  and  he  asked  them  if  they  realised  that 
there  were  more  than  5,000  persons  killed  every  year  in 
this  comitry  because  they  persisted  in  trespassing  on  the 
railroad  tracks,  and  even  while  he  was  talking  to  them  a 
fast  train  rounded  the  curve  and  sped  by,  and  the  section 
hand  asked  those  two  mm  if  they  realized  what  would 
have  happened  to  them  out  on  that  bridge  if  he  had  not 
stopped  and  warned  them.   The  two  men  thanked  him, 
and  one,  who  was  a  foreman,  went  back  into  his  mill  and 
preached  Safety  to  his  men  and  warned  them  against  the 
danger  of  walking  the  tracks.  Now  that  little  act  on  the 
part  of  that  section  hand  was  not  hailed  in  great  head- 
lines ;  that  section  hand  was  not  proclaimed  a  hero ;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  say  to  you  that  he  performed  an  acst  as 
commendable  as  that  of  any  hero,  for  in  giving  that 
timely,  friendly  warning,  which  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  do,  he  probably  not  only  saved  the  lives  of  the  two  men 
directly  in  danger,  but  he  spread  the  warning  to  other 
men.  No  one  can  ever  know  just  what  results  in  prevent- 
ing accidents  that  simple  act  on  the  part  of  that  humble, 
obscure  section  hand  accomplished,  but  it  was  a  most  com- 
mendable thing  to  do,  even  though  he  did  not  have  to  risk 
Ms  life  in  the  saving  of  another.  Now,  of  course,  it  some- 
tinies  takes  courage  to  do  this,  but  courage,  even  that 
which  we  call  physical  courage,  is  not  the  monopoly  of 
the  soldier.  Every  day  in  cities,  towns  and  country  ham- 
lets, deeds  of  courage  are  performed  by  men  and  women 
who  never  so  much  as  suspect  th^ooselves  of  heroism,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  better  illustration  than  that  dis- 
played by  the  railroad  employee,  who,  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  for  the  cause  of  safety,  leaps  to  the  side  of 
a  chance-taking  ccmirade,  who  is  about  to  perform  some 
act  which  jeopardizes  his  own  life  or  that  of  another,  and 
with  a  word  of  warning  insists  that  that  fellow  employee 
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shall  stop  his  unsafe  practice.  Now  perhaps  I  can  better 
illustrate  that  point  by  reading  to  you  a  report,  or  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  report,  of  one  of  our  division  commit- 
tees on  theNew  York  Central.  We  require  that  the  members 
of  these  committees  shall  make  a  report  of  the  number  of 
persons  they  have  caulioned  against  unsafe  practices, 
stating  the  practice  they  were  cautioned  against.  A  fire- 
man warned  his  engineman  against  backing  up  and  going 
ahead  witii  his  oo^^e  before  he  received  the  signal  from 
the  man  on  the  ground.  The  warning  was  reedved  in 
good  spirit  and  the  practice  stopped.  Hats  off  to  that 
engineman!  He  didn't  get  sore  because  his  fireman 
pomted  out  something  that  was  unsafe,  but  accepted  the 
warning  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  giv«a  and  he  stopped 
for  the  sake  of  Safety.  A  conductor  warned  his  brake- 
man  not  to  adjust  the  coupler  on  the  car  until  the  car  was 
stopped.  Another  conductor  warned  his  brakeman  that 
when  looking  for  hot  boxes  when  trains  were  in  motion 
to  always  look  ahead  for  obstructions  before  leaning 
from  the  side  of  the  car.  A  workman  vigorously  cau- 
tioned another  workman  against  leaving  a  plank  with 
nails  protruding  up  lying  on  the  ground  where  another 
employee  might  step  on  same  and  injure  himself,  and  so 
on  I  might  read  you  hundreds.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is 
the  kind  of  co-operation  that  is  necessary  to  make  the 
Safety  movement  a  complete  success.  The  mere  slogan 
Safety  First  counts  for  nothing  if  you  do  not  understand 
its  full  meaning  and  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  it.  Safety 
First !  why,  they  are  simply  two  words  which  stand  for  a 
principle,  and  if  you  believe  in  that  principle  and  believe 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  live  and  to  live  a  c(Hnfortable  life, 
without  being  crippled  or  maimed,  if  you  believe  it  is 
better  to  be  careful  than  crippled,  if  you  believe  it  is  bet- 
ter to  cut  out  unsafe  practices  than  to  make  widows  and 
orphans,  if  you  believe  in  that  when  you  must  rally  to 
the  support  of  that  principle,  not  only  by  eaeh  and  every 
man  being  careful  yourself,  but  by  doing  a  systematic, 
co-operative  and  constructive  work  in  bringing  your  fel- 
low ^ployees  to  the  support  of  that  prindple,  because 
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upon  your  fellow  employee,  to  a  large  degree,  deplete 
your  own  safety,  and  the  thoughtfnlness  and  self-control 
which  guides  the  carefnl  man  in  his  work  must  be  incul- 
cated by  that  man  into  the  minds  of  those  who  work  with 
him  to  make  the  Safety  movement  a  complete  success, 
and  that  is  the  message  I  bring  yon  to-night;  and  I  want 
to  impress  npon  yon  that  yon  mnst  look  out  for  the  little 
tbmga.  I  have  prepared  a  list  of  some  of  the  little  things 
that  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  because  they  are  all 
important  and  will  illustrate  this  point  that  I  bring  up 
of  looking  after  the  Uttie  things.  Bemember  the  loose 
board  with  a  nail  projecting  upward  lying  on  the  ground ; 
the  lump  of  coal,  draw  bar,  pile  of  cinders  or  rubbish  too 
close  to  the  tracks  where  employees  work;  the  loose  and 
flapping  doors  in  moving  cars,  the  hole  in  the  running- 
board,  etc ;  the  nnguarded  flywheels,  pulleys  or  galleys ; 
the  holes  in  the  floors  or  tops;  insufficient  lighting;  weak 
ladder  rungs  or  supports ;  the  broken  and  bnrred  heads 
of  hanamers,  chisels  or  other  tools;  the  Imnp  of  coal  left 
lying  on  the  deck  of  an  engine;  the  nnlighted  switch 
stand;  the  open  signal-box;  the  practice  of  standing  be- 
tween the  rails  to  get  on  the  footboard  of  an  engine  as  it 
approaches,  or  of  coupling  up  the  air  hose,  or  of  doing 
other  work  between  cars  without  making  sure  you  are 
protected  against  movement,  or  of  going  between  moving 
cars  for  any  purpose  whatever;  or  of  carelessly  boarding 
or  ahghtmg  from  cars.  These  are  all  little  things,  but  I 
say  to  you  that  it  is  the  Uttle  things  that  go  to  make  up 
the  big  aggregate  of  accidraits,  and  some  of  our  most 
serious  accidents  are  caused  by  the  little  things.  I  recall 
a  case  in  one  of  our  shops  where  an  employee  went  to  get 
a  valve  underneath  the  floor.   This  valve  was  located 
J^i®^  f»  oparing  hardly  big  enough  to  admit  a  man's 
foot.  After  he  had  done  his  work  he  went  away  and  for- 
got to  put  the  cover  back  on  the  opening.   Within  the 
next  hour  perhaps  a  hundred  men  passed  by  that  hole 
and  not  one  of  them  thought  to  stoop  over  and  put  the 
cover  back.  Along  came  an  employee  walking  backwards 
and  stepped  one  foot  into  the  hole  and  sustained  injuries 
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from  which  he  died.  Bemember  the  little  things,  the 
board  left  lying  on  the  ground  with  a  nail  sticking  up  may 

seem  a  trivial  matter;  you  may  pass  by  it  and  not  be  in- 
jured because  you  saw  it ;  another  employee  coming  along 
who  is  not  perhaps  as  fortunate  as  you  might  not  see  the 
nail,  step  upon  it  and  badly  injure  his  foot  The  yard 
brakeman  who  carelessly  leaves  part  of  a  coupler  lying 
along  the  rails  of  a  track  may  not  think  his  negligence  of 
much  consequence,  but  suppose  that  another  employee 
riding  on  the  side  of  a  car,  perhaps  in  the  dark,  should 
alight  from  that  car  and  stumble  over  that  obstruction 
and  fall  sprawling  under  the  wheels,  to  be  dragged  fur- 
ther. He  will  be  a  useless,  helpless  cripple,  a  sight  from 
which  to  turn  the  eyes,  a  poor,  unfortaaate  wreck  of  a 
human  being,  and  all  because  some  thoughtless  fellow  em- 
ployee had  left  material  lying  where  it  should  not  be  and 
did  not  take  the  time  to  remove  it.  Suppose  that  should 
happen— and  we  all  know  that  it  has  happened— would  it 
still  be  a  little  matter  and  of  no  ofmsequenoef  Oh,  nol 
No,  indeed !  I  think  not.  And  so  I  say  to  you,  remember 
the  little  things,  and  if  you  cannot  think  of  the  possible 
suffering  yon  may  have  to  endure  because  of  an  act  of 
carelessness,  then  try  and  think  of  those  dependent  upon 
you  and  the  hardships  they  may  have  to  suffer  if  you  sus- 
tain an  injury  that  results  fatally.  I  recall  a  case  where 
a  drawhead  pulled  out  of  a  car  in  a  freight  train  and  the 
conductor  wanted  to  couple  that  car  back  on  to  the  train 
by  means  of  gears,  and  so  he  signaled  his  engineer  to 
back  up  with  the  rest  of  the  train  onto  this  crippled  car. 
Now  he  didn't  want  to  hit  that  car  too  hard  and  perhaps 
kick  it  away  a  foot  or  two,  which  would  necessitate  a  sec- 
ond attempt,  and  perhaps  consume  another  minute's 
time,  and  so,  to  save  that  minute's  time,  he  reached  in 
just  as  the  cars  were  coming  together  and  took  hold  of 
the  angle  cock  on  the  end  of  the  moving  car,  intending  to 
turn  it  so  as  to  stop  the  cars  before  they  hit;  but  before 
he  could  turn  that  angle  cock  the  cars  struck  together, 
catching  his  head  and  killing  him  instantly.   That  man 
paid  for  his  carelessness  with  his  life.  His  body  lies 
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moldermg  in  its  grave,  while  his  widow,  stifling  her  sor- 
row IS  trying  to  support  herself  and  three  of  the  bright- 
est httle  children  that  ever  graced  a  home.  Thev  are  now 
fatherless  because  he  took  a  chance  just  to  saVe  a  min- 
ute s  time ;  and  so  I  ask  you  to  remember  the  Httle  things, 
because  some  of  the  things  that  to  you  may  seem  the  most 
trivial  have  been  the  canses  of  serious  accidents;  so  try 
and  get  mto  this  co-operative  educational  work  among 
yourselves.  But  that  work  of  education  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  confined  to  your  railroad  yards.  It,  in  fact, 
should  begm  in  the  pubUc  schools  and  in  yonr  own  homes 
a  ^rstematic  and  persistent  training  of  your  children  in 
Safety,  teaching  them  ways  of  caution  that  will  serve 
them  through  all  the  years  of  their  lives,  resulting  in  a 

^iT^f  1?***^^  ^  ^"^^^^  y®*'^         ^  chUdren  of  to-day 
MiaU  become  the  parmts  and  breadwinners  of  the  chil- 
dren of  to-morrow  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  those 
future  adults,  because  of  their  early  training,  which 
taught  them  the  priceless  habit  of  being  carefnl  Why 
just  think  of  it,  according  to  the  Government  records 
there  is  a  workman  injured  in  this  country  every  sixteen 
seconds  out  of  every  hour,  out  of  every  day  in  the  year 
and  there  is  a  workman  killed  every  fifteen  minutes  out 
of  every  homr  out  of  every  day  in  the  year,  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  it  is  largely  cause  of  a  careless,  thought- 
less, mdifeerent  spirit  that  is  bred  from  childhood  and 
allowed  to  grow  and  become  a  habit,  contributing  to  the 
annual  harvest  of  killed  and  injured  in  a  useless,  merci- 
less and  wholly  unnecessary  manner.  Now  we  all  believe 
m  Safety,  I  think,  and  believe  it  is  a  good  thing ;  let  us 
then  make  education  our  watchword  as  well  as  Safety  our 
creed.  Let  us  spread  the  gospel  of  Safety  broadcast  and 
educate  our  citizens,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the 
future,  to  think  before  they  act  and  not  go  mechanically 
and  irresistibly  into  danger  where  danger  is  kno^  to 
exist  Let  us  try  and  remember  that  nearly  every  acci- 
dent 18  caused  by  <me  of  three  things :  ignorance,  thought- 
lessness or  sheer  recklessness.   It  lies  within  the  power 
of  everyone  here  to  eliminate  those  three  causes  as  far  as 
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he  is  individually  concerned.  Let  us  do  it  for  humanity's 
sake  and  to  save  the  suffering  and  sorrow  that  just  a 
little  care,  just  a  little  thoughtfnlness  will  prevent;  and 
when  you  go  back  to  your  work,  either  in  your  yards  or 
upon  the  road,  I  ask  you  to  try  and  take  with  you  that 
truly  American  q[>irit  which  places  humanity  above 
everything  else,  and  may  yon  have  burned  indelibly  upon 
your  minds,  as  expressive  of  your  earnest  and  noble  de- 
sire, these  words:  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  care, 
thoughtfulness,  eternal  vigilance  and  persistence  without 
end.  And  that,  my  friends,  means  Safety. 
"I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 
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